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MEASURES FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH IN THE UNITED STATES, 1935-37 


The International Labor Conference at its 
session in June 1935 gave special consideration 
to the problems of the industrial depression par- 
ticularly as they affect young persons. It was 
recognized that many of the young persons’ then 
unemployed and thrown on inadequate resources 
would have entered commercial, industrial, or 
professional employment in normal times, and 
that a special responsibility rests upon govern- 
ments to provide for their welfare in a period of 
unemployment, No draft convention on the subject 
was formulated by the Conference, but a compre- 
hensive recommendation (No. 45) was adopted, which 
set up standards as to measures to be put into ef- 
fect by the respective member countries. It was 
the aim of these measures to make provision for 
occupying constructively the enforced leisure of 
unemployed youth and gradually to make possible 
their absorption in gainful employment. 


The principles recommended cover’ standards 
for child-labor and school-attendance legisla- 
tion, including a minimum school-leaving age of 
not less than 15 years; provision of industrial 
and vocational education courses or training cen- 
ters and of scholarships; development of spe- 
cial recreational and social services for youth; 
provision of work for young people under govern- 
mental auspices; organization of special guidance 
and placement services for juveniles; and im- 
provement of recreational facilities. The col- 
lection of statistics showing the extent of the 
problem was also recommended. In 1937 the member 
countries were requested by the International La- 
bor Office to report the extent to which these 
principles had been applied. Following is a sum- 
mary of the report, covering the years 1935 through 
1937, which was prepared by the United States 
Children's Bureau in response to this request. 


In the relief and work programs provided for 
the unemployed the United States Government has 
given special consideration to young people. Un- 
employed young persons have been engaged on work 
programs by the Civilian Conservation Corps and by 
the National Youth Administration. The National 
Youth Administration has provided part-time em- 
ployment for high-school, college, and graduate 
Students so that they could continue their educa- 
tion. Special facilities for the counseling and 
placement of young persons have been developed by 
the United States Employment Service in coopera- 
tion with the National Youth Administration. The 


Federal Committee on Apprentice Training has pro- 
moted the establishment of apprenticeship stand- 
ards. inere has been an increase in recreational 
facilities and programs conducted under govern- 
mental auspices or supplemented by Federal funds. 
Standards of State child-labor and compulsory 
school attendance laws have been raised. 


Civiltan Conservation Corps 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was estab- 
lished by Congress in March 1933 and has been ex- 
tended by successive acts to June 30, 1940. This 
is a nonmilitary organization, which has provided 
employment and vocational training on useful pub- 
lic works in connection with the conservation and 
developuent of natural resources. Enrollment is 
voluntary, and with the exception of a small group 
of veterans is limited to unmarried men from 17 to 
23 years of age, inclusive, who are unemployed and 
in needy circumstances. They must be able to do 
vigorous outdoor work. Enrollments are for a term 
of 6 months, unless employment is obtained during 
that period,and may be renewed up to 2 years, the 
maximum length of service. Approximately 2,000,000 
young men had been enrolled by the end of 1937. 
The number of enrollees reached a peak of 506,000 
in August 1935. 


Enrollees are required to work 40 hours a 
week on work projects, and their basic cash allow- 
ance is $30 per month. In addition they are fur- 
nished food, shelter, clothing, transportation, 
medical attention, hospitalization, and education- 
al and recreational opportunities. The education- 
al program of each camp is under the direction of 
an educational adviser appointed by the United 
States Office of Education. training includes 
courses in general, vocational, and avocational 
subjects. As the enrollees are engaged entirely on 
public conservation projects such as forest cul- 
ture, forest protection, erosion and flood con- 
trol, transportation improvements, irrigation, and 
drainage, they do not compete with workers in pri- 


vate industries. 
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Student Atd 

Educational opportunities for young persons 
who would otherwise be unable to continue their 
education have been offered through the provision 
of part-time employment for school, college, and 
graduate students by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. The programs have been carried on by 
State directors and administrative units, assisted 
by State and local advisory committees. The cen- 
tral office of the National Youth Administration 
in Washington, with the assistance of a national 
advisory committee, serves as a supervisory and 
coordinating unit. 


The part-time employment provided for these 
students, which is supplementary to the regular 
work of the school, includes clerical work; li- 
brary, museum, and laboratory work; research; 
conducting adult-education classes and recrea- 
tional activities; and the maintenance of grounds 
and buildings. High-school students may earn a 
maximum of $6 per month; college undergraduate 
and graduate students, from $20 to $40 per month 
as a maximum (average earnings are considerably 
less). Hours range from a maximum of 20 hours 
per week for high-school students to 30 or 40 
hours per week for college students, and each 
student must carry at least three-fourths of a 
normal schedule. Although this aid covers only 
a part of the total cost of school attendance, 
it has been sufficient to enable many boys and 
girls to continue in or to enter school. In the 
academic year 1936-37, $28,000,000 was spent for 
student aid and approximately 440,000 students 
participated in the program. 


Work Projects 

The National Youth Administration has also 
initiated part-time employment projects for out- 
of-school youth between 18 and 25 years of age 
who are members of needy families. The work must 
be for a public, semipublic, or nonprofit agency, 
and must be supplementary to the normal program 
of the agency so as not to displace regular em- 
ployees. The hours of work are limited to 8 a 


day, 40 a week, and 70 a month, and the hourly | 


wage rates on these projects are based on those 
prevailing in the community, just as they are for 
adults employed on Works Progress Administration 
projects. However, the hours of the National 
Youth Administration workers are limited so as to 


make their monthly earnings average approximately 
one-third of the amounts paid locally to adult em- 
ployees by the Works Progress Administration. 


Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement 

The United States Employment Service, with 
the assistance of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, has established junior-placement and spe- 
cial” counseling services in a number of cities to 
receive applications of young persons seeking 
jobs, to appraise their experience and abilities, 
and to endeavor to find suitable employment for 
them. The National Youth Administration has also 
been instrumental in setting up special consul ta- 
tion services in a few cities where young persons 
presenting special problems can secure information 
concerning fields of work open to them and the re- 
quirements and relative availability of jobs. (A 
brief but more comprehensive description of these 
programs will be found in The Child, May 1938, 
P+ 232.) 


Apprentice Training 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 
has been established to encourage sound apprentice- 
ship standards and cooperation with State agencies 
as well as with employers and employees in the 
promotion of such standards. Cooperating State 
committees have been organized in 44 States to 
promote apprenticeship under standards recommended 
by the Federal Committee. 


Child-Labor Regulation 

The importance of eliminating employment of 
children under 16 has been recognized as one of 
the means of creating openings for older boys and 
girls andof providing the needed additional train- 
ing and guidance for the younger group. In 1937 
two important Southern textile States, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, adopted a 16-year minimum 
age for children employed in factories at any 
time. The enactment of this legislation increased 
to 10 the number of States with a basic minimun- 
age requirement of 16 years for employment. It is 
Significant of the developments in recent years 
that before 1933 only two States had a 16-year 
standard. Progress was made also in regulating 
employment of children in street trades, in pro- 
tecting minors from hazardous occupations, and in 
decreasing hours of labor of minors. 
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Federal bills affecting child labor were be- 
fore Congress in 1936 and again in 1937. No gen- 
eral Federal child-labor law has been enacted, but 
standards for employment of minors have been estab- 
lished by the Public-Contracts Act for manufactur- 
ers supplying goods for the use of the Federal 
Government. Under the Sugar Act of 1937, sugar- 
beet growers who wish to receive the production- 
control benefits from Federal funds must comply 
with certain child-labor regulations. 


Recreatton Programs 

Public recreation facilities developed in the 
United States have not been limited specifically 
to young persons but have been available to all 
who wish to take advantage of them. The leisure- 
time program of the National Youth Administration 
has included the building and enlarging of physi- 
cal facilities for recreation--such as _ parks, 
playgrounds, and community centers--and the organ- 
ization of recreational groups of various kinds. 
The projects of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
have included the development of the recreational 
facilities of city, county, State, and Federal 
parks. Federal funds have been used to supplement 
local recreation appropriations and the Works 
Progress Administration has organized projects to 
train workers in group—recreation activities. 


Recreational demonstration areas have been devel- 
oped under Federal auspices and are used primarily 
for organized camps for children in families of 
the lower-income groups living in large centers of 
population. 


Unemployment Statistics 

Progress has been made in the collection of 
statistics on unemployment. The national unem- 
ployment census taken in November 1937 included 
data on the age, sex, and occupation of the unem- 
ployed. The statistics now compiled by the United 
States Employment Service show the age, sex, color, 
education, and occupation of registrants. In the 
future this information will be available also for 
all unemployed persons eligible for and seeking 
unemployment compensation. 


see ¢ & 


Through the development of these programs the 
Government of the United States of America has rec- 
ognized the problems confronting unemployed youth 
and has made progress inmeeting them constructive- 
ly, recognizing at all times, however, that in the 
final analysis the provision of opportunities for 
education, guidance, placement, and suitable em- 
ployment under good labor standards is basic for 
all young people. 


JUNE SESSION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


The twenty-fourth session of the International 
Labor Conference opened in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
June 2, 1938. 


The Governing Body, without a dissenting vote, 
elected John G. Winant director of the Internation- 
al Labor Office, to succeed Harold B. Butler, who 
recently retired. The election of Mr. Winant, 
former Governor of New Hampshire and first chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, for the first 
time places a citizen of the United States (which 
became a member of the International Labor Organi- 
zation in 1934) at the head of the International 
Labor Office. 


The agenda for the 1938 session include the 
following six topics: Technical and vocational 
training and apprenticeship; generalization of the 
reduction of the hours of work; hours and rest 
periods in road transportation; statistics on 
hours and wages; contracts of employment for 
indigenous workers; and equality of the treatment 
of migrant workers.! 


As a basis for discussion of the first item 
on the agenda the International Labor Office has 
1For a full description of the program see "Program of Inter- 


national Labor Conference of June 1938," by W.E. Chalmers, in 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1938, pp. 868-674. 
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prepared a report, "Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation and Apprenticeship" (Geneva, 1938, 225 pp-). 
The report consists of three parts, following a 
general introduction. The first part deals with 
vocational and technical education, including pre- 
apprenticeship and supplementary education, the 
second with apprenticeship, and the third with 
methods of vocational retraining for unemployed 
persons. The conclusions of the report include a 
list of subjects on which the Conference might, it 
is suggested, instruct the International Labor 


BOOK AND 


PERIODICAL 


Office to consult member Governments with a view 
to a second discussion of the question at the 1939 
session. 


Delegates appointed from the United States 
include Frances Perkins » Se¢retary of Labor, and 
Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Commissioner 
at Geneva, representing the Government; Henry I. 
Harriman, of the New England Power Association, 
representing employers; and Robert J. Watt, of the 
American Federation of Labor, representing labor. 


NOTES 


(Child Labor) 


THFY STARVE THAT WE MAY EAT, compiled by Edith E. 
Lowry. Council of Women for Home Missions, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York. 1938. 72 pp. 

The conditions under which migrant families 
live and work on the crops are described in this 
pamphlet, which also summarizes the efforts to 
alleviate these conditions that are being made by 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, State and 
county authorities, Federal groups, and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. The pamphlet is il- 
lustrated by a number of photographs of migrant 
families, many of them with small children. 


DISCUSSION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES; 
1937 Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, York Harbor, Maine. United States Divi- 
Sion of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 17. Wash- 
ington, 1938. 216 pp. 

The papers given at the 1937 Convention of 
the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions include a review of 
recent workmen's compensation court decisions, by 
Charles F. Sharkey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, a paper on the 
administration of an occupational-disease law, by 
Harry A. Nelson, Director, Workmen's Compensation 
Department, Wisconsin Industrial Commission, and 
many others. One session took the form of a med- 
ical program, and another was devoted to the sub- 
ject of safety and rehabilitation. 


Among the resolutions passed was one recom- 
mending to the State accident boards and commis- 
Sions that they cooperate with the United States 


Children's Bureau in reporting statistics of ac- 
cidents to minors for the purpose of providing 
factual data for the use of Federal and State 
agencies empowered to determine occupations haz- 
ardous to minors. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
LABOR LEGISLATION, Washington, D.C., October 
25, 26, 27, 1937. United States Division of 
Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 18. Washington, 
1938. 159 pp» 

Apprenticeship, minimum wage, wage-and-hour 
legislation, child labor, industrial home work, 
and workers' education were among the subjects 
discussed at the Fourth National Conference on 

Labor Legislation, the proceedings of which are 

given in full in this bulletin. The report of the 

resolutions committee and the action taken by the 
conference on the various resolutions are in- 
cluded. 


SCHOOL SURVIVAL RATES, by Emery M. Foster. School 
Life, vol. 23, no. 7 (March 1938), pp. 265-266. 
Statistics showing the increase in the hold- 
ing power of the public schools during the past 
20 years are given in this article by the chief of 
the Statistical Division of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. The number of boys and girls 
graduating from high schools in 1938 is estimated 
at 40 percent of the number in the class when it 
was in the fifth grade, as compared with 14 percent 
who reached graduation in 1918. Reprints of this 
article can be obtained from the United States Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C., while the sup- 
ply lasts. 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON MATERNAL AND CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


A meeting of the General Advisory Committee 
on Maternal andChild-Welfare Services of the Chil- 
dren's Eureau was held in Washington on June 2, 
1938. The purpose of the meeting was to review 
progress and to discuss future objectives in the 
three services administered under the Social Se- 
curity Act by the Children's Bureau. 


Subjects for discussion included problems of 
State organization; selection and training of 
personnel; correlation of services; local exten- 
sion of service; State and local financing; Fed- 
eral staff and appropriations; and Children's Bu- 
reau research studies on administration of mater- 
nal and child-welfare services. 


The present members of the General Advisory 
Committee, appointed in December 1937 for a 2-year 
term, are: 


Chairman, Fred K. Hoehler, Director, American 
Public Welfare Association, Chicago. 


Grace Abbott, Professor of Public Welfare, 
School of Social-Service Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Fred L. Adair, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, University of Chicago; American 
Committee on Maternal Welfare; Chairman, Chil- 
dren's Bureau Advisory Committee on Maternal and 
Child-Health Services. 


Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, Webster Groves, Mo. 
National League of Women Voters. 


W.W. Bauer, M.D., Director, Bureau of Health 
and Public Instruction, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca, Vice President, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, New York; Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization. 

Kenneth D. Blackfan, M.D., Professor of Pe- 
diatrics, Harvard University School of Medicine, 
Boston. 

M. O. Bousfield, M.D., Director for Negro 
Health, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago. 

C.C. Carstens, Executive Director, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, New York. 

A.J. Chesley, M.D., Secretary and Executive 
Officer, Minnesota Department of Health, St. Paul; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities of North America. 

H. Ida Curry, Consultant, Public Welfare Com- 
mittees, State Charities Aid Association, New York; 


Chairman, Children's Bureau Advisory Committee on 
Community Child-Welfare Services. 


Harriet Elliott, Dean of Women, Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; American Association of University Women. 


John A. Ferrell, M.D., Associate Director, 
International Health Division, Rockefeller Found- 
ation, New York; American Public Health Associa- 
tion. 


Homer Folks, Secretary, State Charities Aid 
Association, New York. 


Mary G. Hawks, Buffalo, N.Y. 
cil of Catholic Women. 


Henry F. Helmholz, M.D., Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.; Professor of: Pediatrics, University 
of Minnesota Graduate School of Medicine. 


National Coun- 


-Fred Hewitt, Editor and manager, sAachinists!' 
Konthly journal, Washington, D.C.; American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


T. Arnold Hill, Director, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, National Urban League, New 
York. 


W. Freeland Kendrick, Philadelphia. Chairman, 
Board of Trustees,. Shriners' Hospitals for Crip- 
pled Children. 


Paul H. King, Detroit. International Society 
for Crippled Children. 


Mrs. S. Blair Luckie, Chester, Pa. General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 


The Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, Director, 
Division of Children, Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York. 


Robert B. Qsgood, M.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery, Harvard University School 
of Medicine, Boston; Chairman, Children's Bureau 
Advisory Committee on Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Washington, D.C. 

Emma C. Puschner, Director, National Child- 
Welfare Division, American Legion, Indianapolis. 

Robert H. Riley, M.D., Director, Maryland 
State Department of Health, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Abbie C. Sargent, Bedford, N.H. Asso- 
ciated Women of American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mrs. Dora H. Stockman, East Lansing, Mich. 
National Grange. 

Mrs. Nathan Straus, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, New York. 


Linton B. Swift, General Director, 
Welfare Association of America, New York. 


Family 


Katharine Tucker, R.N., Director, Department 
of Nursing Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
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SUMMARY OF THE STATE PROGRESS REPORTS ON MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1937 


By Eowin F. Dairy, M.D., Director, 
MATERNAL AND CHILO—HEALTH Division, U.S. CHiLoren's Bureau 


The amount expended for maternal and child- 
health services from Federal fund A by the 51 
States and Territories during the fiscal year 1937 
was $2,379,284.42; this was matched by an equal 
amount of State and local funds. The amount ex- 
pended from Federal fund B by the 47 States re- 
ceiving fund B, for which matching funds are not 
required, was $744,630.85. Progress reports were 
received from all except 1 of the 51 States and 
Territories (including Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia) that received grants-in-aid 
for maternal and child-health services. The re- 
ports were incomplete in certain instances, how- 
ever, so that some of the figures given here are 
considerably smaller than they would be if re- 
porting had been complete. 


The many types of service provided through 
maternal and child-health funds (including Federal 
funds A and B and matching funds budgeted in the 
State plans approved by the Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau) can be grouped under local services 
and postgraduate education. 


LOCAL SERVICES 

Staff Assignments 

State staff paid wholly or partly from mater- 
nal and child-health funds and assigned permanent- 
ly or temporarily to local districts (this term as 
used throughout this summary includes any subdivi- 
sion that the States reported, counties, towns, and 
schools) for maternal and child-health services 
other than supervisory or consultative services 
include physicians, public-health nurses, and 
dentists. 


Physicians were assigned in 194 local dis- 
tricts in 18 States and in 2 States reporting as 
units. 


Public-health nurses were assigned in 371 
local districts in 29 States and in 2 States re- 
porting as units. 


Dentists or dental hygienists were assigned 
in 72 local districts in 10 States. 


Other State professional staff were assigned 
in 75 local districts in 10 States. 
A total of 2,550 local practicing physicians 


in 35 States and 259 local practicing dentists in 
250 


14 States received payment from maternal and child- 
health funds for their services in assisting in 
the maternal and chil7+—realth programs. 


Public-health nurses on local staffs admin- 
istered or supervised by the State health agency 
for services not of a supervisory or consultative 
nature totaled 2,434 in 967 local districts in 43 
States and in 2 States reporting as units. In ad- 
dition, 232 nurses in Wisconsin were not allocated 
to local districts. The salary or travel of 1,412 
of the 2,434 nurses was paid in whole or in part 
from maternal and child-health funds. 


Generalized services were rendered by 1,888 
of the 2,434 nurses and specialized services by 
477. The public-health nurses rendering special- 
ized gervices included 307 maternal and child- 
health nurses, 124 school nurses, and 46 other 
specialized nurses. The type of service was not 
specified for the remaining 69 nurses. 


Maternity Services 

Maternity services under the maternal and 
child-health program included prenatal clinics, 
antisyphilitic treatment, public health nursing 
service in homes, nursing classes, and midwife 
supervision and training. 


Prenatal clinics or conferences were con- 
ducted by physicians in 2,433 centers in 408 local 
districts in 33 States and in 2 States reporting 
as units; also in 499 centers in Wisconsin. Medi- 
cal service was rendered by local physicians paid 
wholly or partly from maternal and child-health 
funds in 189 local districts in 20 States and in 
2 States reporting as units. Postpartum examina- 
tions were provided in 391 local districts in 30 
States and in 3 States reporting as units. 


Free antisyphilitic treatment was available 
in 683 local districts in 38 States and in 3 
States reporting as units. This service was pro- 
vided wholly or partly through maternal and child- 
health funds in 153 local districts in 18 States. 

Prenatal nursing service was available in 
1,007 local districts in 44 States and in 3 addi- 
tional States reporting as units. Nursing service 
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at delivery was available in 166 local districts 
in 28 States and in 1 State reporting as a unit. 
Postpartum nursing service was available in 940 
local districts in 42 States and in 2 States re- 
porting as units. 


Nursing conferences or classes were held in 
3,019 centers in 362 local districts in 29 States 
and in 3 States reporting as units. 


Meetings for midwife supervision and train- 
ing were held in 385 local districts in 19 States 
and in 2 States reporting as units. 


Services for Infants and Preschool Children 

Physicians conducted conferences and clinics 
for infants and preschool children in 5,723 cen- 
ters in 685 local districts in 38 States and in 4 
States reporting as units. Medical service was 
rendered by local physicians paid wholly or partly 
from maternal and child-health funds in 328 local 
districts in 27 States and in 4 States reporting 
as units. Medical service was rendered by the lo- 
cal health officer in 436 local districts in 32 
States. 


Immunization against diphtheria and smallpox 
was available in 1,007 local districts in 43 
States and in 3 States reporting as units. This 
service was provided wholly or partly through ma- 
ternal and child-health funds in 681 local dis- 
tricts in 31 States and in 3 States reporting as 
units. 


Public health nursing service was available 
in homes in 1,055 local districts in 44 States and 
in 3 States reporting as units. 


Services for School Children 

Medical examinations of school children were 
made in 708 local districts in 40 States and in i 
State reporting as a unit. These examinations 
were made by local physicians paid wholly or part- 
ly from maternal and child-health funds in 47 lo- 
cal districts in 12 States and in 1 State report- 
ing as a unit, and by local health officers in 520 
local districts in 31:States. 


Public health nursing service was available 
in schools in 996 local districts in 41 States and 
in 2 States reporting as units, and in homes in 
1,000 local districts in 42 States and in 2 States 
reporting as units. 
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Dental Service 

Free service by dental hygienists was avail- 
able in 84 local districts in 18 States and in 2 
States reporting as units. This service was pro- 
vided wholly or partly through maternal and child- 
health funds in 42 local districts in 11 States 
and in 2 States reporting as units. 


Free corrective service by dentists was avail- 
able when needed in 271 local districts in 30 
States. This service was provided wholly or part- 
ly through maternal and child-health funds in 81 
local districts in 14 States. 


POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION 

Postgraduate staff training was provided with 
the aid of maternal and child-health funds vor a 
limited number of physicians, nurses, anddentists. 
Twenty-three staff physicians in 10 States received 
postgraduate training: 19 in schools of public 
health and 4 in other schools. A total of 305 
staff nurses in 32 States were granted stipends 
for postgraduate study: 80nurses on State staffs, 
204 nurses on local staffs, and 21 other nurses. 
Twenty-four staff dentists in 7 States received 
postgraduate training: 20 in schools of public 
health and 4 in other schools. 


Postgraduate training was provided with the 
aid of maternal and child-health funds for local 
practicing physicians and dentists in 34 States. 


Courses in obstetrics were held in 316 cen- 
ters in 32 States. The total number of sessions 
in these courses was 1,009. Twenty-two of these 
States reported a total enrollment of 6,193 physi- 
cians. Ten States did not report the number of 
physicians enrolled. 

Courses in pediatrics were held in 243 cen- 
ters in 26 States. The total number of sessions 
in these courses was 864. Nineteen States re- 
ported an enrollment of 5,009 physicians. Seven 
States did not report the number of physicians en- 
rolled. 

Courses in dentistry were held in 7 centers 
in 2 States. The total number of sessions was 14, 
and the number of dentists enrolled was 163. These 
two States were Maine and Rhode Island. 

In addition, several States had full-time ob- 
stetric and pediatric lecturers on the State staff 
but did not report the number of physicians who 
attended their meetings. 





JOINT REPORT ON MATERNAL 


AND CHILD HEALTH 


CHito Hyctene COMMITTEE OF THE STATE AND PROVINCIAL HEALTH AUTHORITIES OF NORTH AMERICA AND 
COMMITTEE ON MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH OF THE STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFicers?! 


Evidence of widespread interest in maternal 
and child health is met at every turn. During the 
past year more than $42,000,000 was spent by State 
health authorities in promoting public health, and 
of this amount 14.7 percent was spent on maternal 
and child-health activities. At the time this re- 
port was prepared, replies had not been received 
from all of the Provinces of Canada, but from all 
indications our neighbors to the north of us have 
likewise demonstrated, in a monetary way, the ne- 
cessity of greater service in the field of maternal 
and child health. 


Criticism cannot now be justly made, asit has 
been made in the past, of the use of the greater 
part of the funds budgeted by States for central 
administration. Of all funds administered by 
States in promoting maternal and child-health ac- 
tivities, 80.8 percent was used in field work dur- 
ing the past year. 


During the period covered by this report 
there has been in most instances an increase in 
State budgets for these activities. Of the 37 
States replying to a questionnaire sent to the 
health officers, only 1 State reports a decrease 
in the budget allocation to these services; 5 
States report the same allotment as in 1936, while 
the remaining States indicate very creditable in- 
creases. The largest increases are noted in the 
Northwestern States. The increases from Federal 
sources vary in many instances as they are based 
upon needs of the States. 


In reviewing the new and special programs 
promoted by the various States and Provinces, it 
may be earnestly stated that at no time during the 
past 7 years I have served as chairman have there 
been such indications of generalized programs to 
combat our problems in maternal and child health. 


The foundation upon which we as public-health 
administrators should build our organizations is 
well-trained and qualified personnel. Personnel 
should have special training in order to serve as 
consultants to those furthering the programs in 
the field. Refresher courses for both health of- 
ficers and public-health nurses, as well as other 

presented at the Conference of State and Territorial Health 


Officers with the Children’s Bureau, April 8, 1938, by Felix J. 
underwood, 4.0., chairman of both committees. 
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allied personnel in the local organizations, have 
shown a marked increase during the year. The 
problem with which we were recently confronted, a 
shortage of health officers and public-health 
nurses, is being rapidly solved in each State. 
The States are taking upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of selecting suitable applicants for 
training in public health. The committee wishes 
to commend the various States in their unselfish 
attitude and self-helpfulness in securing per- 
sonnel to fill the important positions in their 
respective States. 


In maternal hygiene there has been a great 
variety of activities which have been strengthened 
or, in many cases, newly instituted during the 
year. Much interest is manifested in the, States 
embarking upon a program of home delivery ser- 
vice and establishment of prenatal and postnatal 
clinics with added nursing service to health de- 
partments. In some States the home delivery ser- 
vice is extended to all living in the area, while 
in other States the service is limited to low- 
income groups. Most of the home delivery service 
programs so far have been for demonstration only. 
Further to improve our service incident to and at 
time of delivery, the following activities have 
been quite generally reported: 


Establishment of antepartum clinics and ma- 
ternity clinics; establishment of venereal-disease 
clinics; surveys of causes of prematurity, still- 
births, and maternal mortality; development of 
nursing standards; refresher courses for physi- 
cians and nurses; consultation service to physi- 
cians on antepartum, delivery, and postpartum care; 
and provision of sterile delivery packages for 
physicians in demonstration areas. 


In the field of child health, there seems to 
be an indication of strengthening existing programs 
and adding new services through increased person- 
nel. The principal new services are in the fields 
of nutrition and dental health. In a mumber of 
States nutritionists have been added to the State 
staffs, while in others renewed interest is being 
manifested through refresher courses for local 
health workers. Dentists and dental hygienists 
have been employed in certain States to create a 
greater interest in dental health while other 
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States make use of itinerant dental trucks. any 
other activities are reported. ... 


I feel that we are all in.wagreement that 
there has been definite progress made in the 
field of maternal and child health during the 
past year. Budgets have been increased in a 
measure to meet the health reeds of the various 
areas, trained personnel has been added to admin- 
ister the programs, and a large part of all moneys 
expended has gone into field services where it 
rightfully belongs. In many areas demonstrations 
are being made in various phases of these hygiene 
services. It is recognized that in order to main- 


tain our health services at a high level the whole 
subject must be approached with an inquiring and 
critical mind, and from this point of view only 
can we hope to secure improvement in techniques as 
well as in administrative procedure. 


The extension of postgraduate teaching, not 
only to persons actively engaged in public-health 
work but also to medical practitioners, and the 
intensification of public-health education both 
lead to a better-informed public. 
present program has a foundation which should, in 
its promotion, have a direct effect upon the 
hazards of maternal and child health. 


Therefore, our 


WHAT IS CHILD-WELFARE SERVICE? 


As an answer to the question, "What is child- 
welfare service?" a series of stories will be pre- 
sented in this and subsequent issues of The Child, 
illustrating types of problems and community con- 
ditions dealt with by child-welfare workers in a 
number of States. These stories have been select- 
ed from a large number of similar ‘illustrations 
sent to the Children's Bureau with semiannual 
progress reports. They have been arranged under 
headings suggesting the main problem encountered. 
Each case story is illustrative of the interrela- 
tion of child welfare with problems involving re- 
lief, family difficulties, and community respon- 
sibility. Each presents cuuditions which need 
understanding, interpretation, and consideration 
of the best method of treatment for the individ- 
ual child. 

The child-welfare workers in the States in 
which child welfare service plans are now in op- 
eraviu.. find, no matter in what section of the 
United States they are, ill, undernourished, neg- 
lectea, dependent, and delinquent children. 


REHABILITATION OF CHILD'S OWN HOME 


There is yrowing evidence of the inadvisa- 
bility of severing a child's natural bonds with 
his own parents and own home if there is within 
the situation any factor on which to build a sat- 
isfactory future for the child. The known-- though 
sometimes of a different standard from what is de- 
Sirable~-may give to the child that sense of com- 
fort and calm needed for the best mental, emotion- 
al, and physical growth. Therefore, the child- 
welfare worker tries first to evaluate weaknesses 
and strengths of the home situation and, then, in 


the light of this evaluation, to devise and carry 
out plans that will insure the most satisfactory 
development for the child in his own home. 


The following case directs attention to the 
relative values of good physical surroundings of- 
fered through foster-home placement and a sense 
of emotional satisfaction and "belongingness" in 
the child's own home situation, where physical 
conditions are entirely unsatisfactory. This case 
is also illustrative of community participation. 


The case of 12-year-old Gervis, a neglected 
"po' white chile" was brought to the attention of 
the county department of public welfare and the 
school-attendance teacher by a group of citizens 
who for some time had been concerned over the situ- 
ation of Tom and his small daughter. Gervis' moth- 
er had died 2 years before; the older children had 
left home and married; and Tom, the father, had 
ceased his futile efforts at tenant farming and 
earned a precarious living for Gervis and himself. 
The child-welfare consultant was called in. 


The home was a ramshackle seed house of one 
room; no chimney, steps, or windows; a doorless, 
small stove; one lumpy mattress on the floor; no 
bathing nor toilet facilities; a lamp improvised 
from an old rag stuck into a whiskey bottle filled 
with kerosene. In the evening crap and poker 
games went on in the hovel, the players consisting 
of the worst type of white and Negro men of the 
neighborhood. Gervis looked on or slept. 


The child had never attended school. She 
went out frequently to pick cotton with a group 
of Negroes, often composed entirely of men. She 
cooked the meals for her father and herself on 
the dilapidated stove. The only companionship 
Gervis had, besides her father and his associates, 
was that of a kindly Negro woman who befriended 
the child in many little ways. 

A joint community conference was held, com- 
posed of a local pastor, the school principal, 
the presidents of parent-teacher association and 
missionary society, the postmaster, the proprietor 
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of the general store, the attendance teacher, the 
worker from the department of public welfare, and 
the child-welfare consultant. After a thorough 
discussion of the case, the committee agreed that 
the community would cooperate in formulating and 
carrying out a plan of treatment based on_ the 
needs revealed by a thorough social study of the 
situation. 


The first home visit was made by Miss W, at- 
tendance teacher. Gervis, through the efforts 
of Miss W, was outfitted with attractive school 
clothes and enrolled in school. A few toilet ar- 
ticles, heretofore undreamed of by Gervis, were 
also purchased; she was taken to the barber; and 
had a complete physical examination at the county- 
health unit. Lunch at the drug store was the 
crowning feature of the day. Since then, the child 
has attended school and church regularly, partici- 
pating in the Christmas programs of each. With 
the help of an understanding teacher, Gervis has 
adjusted well to her new acquaintances; her manner 
toward them is friendly and responsive, and she 
appears eager to avail herself of her new oppor- 
tunities. But she is loyal to her "pa," and 
stoutly declares she "could not ask no one to 
treat her no better than he does." 


The consultant's approach to the father was 
ethat of mutual interest in Gervis and concern for 
her welfare. The consultant acknowledged the ob- 
stacles which prevented the father from giving 
his child the opportunities he must want for her 
and hoped he would feel free to discuss his prob- 
lems. Tom realized his own inadequacy, “with no 
money, no health, and no wife.” He frankly admitted 
that his home "*warn't the proper sort of place to 
bring up a gal child." He evaluated objectively 
the homes of several of his own and his deceased 
wife's relatives and suggested that the consultant 
investigate the home of one of his brothers as a 
possible one for Gervis. At the end of the inter- 
view he expressed himself as “right proud" that 
the consultant had visited him, as he had been 
"right smart worried and hadn't nobody to talk to." 


Out of the community's participation in this 
case has grown an awareness of the needs of all 
children and of the community's responsibility to 
meet such needs. 


* ¢+e¢8 8 


The following case is typical of problems pre- 
sented in the rural counties of a Southern State: 


Jimmie was referred to the child-welfare 
unit as a "problem child" by lay persons who saw 
that neglect and abuse at home had contributed 
toward making Jimmie a delinquent. 


The father's earnings were small and the 
mother made no effort to "stretch the money." 
Meals were never regular and the mother often 
refused to cook. She would sometimes buy food 
for herself and refuse to share it with the chil- 
dren. The parents quarreled almost constantly. 
Difficulties in the home were openly discussed on 
the village streets and the father occasionally 
joined in the discussion. Members of the family 








were rarely at home. Friends, neighbors, and rel- 
atives avoided calling. 


Sara, the older girl, was said to be sexually 
promiscuous and Jane, 12 years of age, was re- 
ported to be following in her sister's footsteps. 


Jimmie, 11 years old, witha sidewise grin and 
a shock of rumpled dark hair, was everlastingly in 
trouble! He would have been sent by the county 
juvenile judge to the State industrial school for 
boys (an institution for delinquents) if he had 
not been too young. He had been caught taking 
money--he literally grew up on the streets. 


The father summed up the situation by saying 
home conditions could not be improved unless "you 
get me another woman." The mother frankly was not 
interested in the children. Her oldest child, 
whom she had neglected during his lifetime, had 
died several months previously. She could discuss 
nothing except her personal problems and the son 
who was dead. For weeks she would not acknowledge 
any responsibility for her living children. 


There were few resources from which to draw 
in attempting to work with this situation. The 
idea of foster-home placement was abandoned quick- 
ly. The father said he did not wish it, and the 
judge would not insist on it. 


After a number otf weeks during which the 
child-welfare worker established herself as a 
friend of the family and convinced them of her 
desire to help them, the situation shows some 
improvement. The mother will talk of all the chil- 
dren and has said that Jimmie never had a chance 
because she has not been well since he was born. 
The parents volunteered the information (not en- 
tirely accurate) that the children were going to 
Sunday school regularly. The mother made over 
some second-hand clothing for Jane and, when com- 
plimented on her work, said "Why, I always could 
sew!" 


During a recent call the entire family, 
with Sara leading, told of the day's excitement, 
Five persons from out of town had dropped in for 
dinner because they had met the father some time 
ago and declared they would "look him up _ some 
day!" The mother said they finally served a 
pretty good meal but she wished she had _ known 
the guests were coming because "we had to get it 
ready in a hurry and so everything came out of tin 
cans!" Sara paused to say slowly: "You know they 
acted just like they liked us!" The mother empha- 
sized that the guests came because they thought so 
much of "dad." Jimmie sat on his father's lap 
while father beamed and said of the mother, "I 
wouldn't trade her!" 


The mother often "begs" and continues’ to 
whine. The parents will always need constant 
"reminding of their duty." The child-welfare con- 
sultant is not very well acquainted with Jimmie yet 
and has grave doubts as to the outcome of the case, 
principally because mother and father are beginning 
so late to recognize their responsibility. How- 
ever, even considering the odds, Jimmie does have 
a good opportunity to become a useful citizen. 
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MATERNAL, INFANT, AND CHILD HEALTH 


NEWS AND 
New grants by 
Commonwealth Fund 
for medical research 


Special grants were auth- 
orized in April 1938 in the 
following new fields of 
medical research, according to the News-letter of 
the Commonwealth Fund for May: 


The first is an analytical study of the strep- 
tococcus, the organism responsible for scarlet fe- 
ver and some of its more dangerous complications, 
for some of the severe pneumonias, for a very 
fatal form of meningitis, for septic sore throat, 
erysipelas, septicemia following childbirth, and 
many of the systemic poisonings which follow wound 
infections. At the University of Pennsylvania a 
group of investigators under the direction of Dr. 
Stuart Mudd, has found the way to break up this 
organism by new methods which apparently do less 
damage to its chemical structure than older tech- 
niques; an antigenic substance (one that stimu- 
lates the formation of antibodies in the infected 
animal body) has been isolated that may play an 
important part in the building up of immunity to 
streptococcal invasion. The intricate chemical 
structure of the bacterium is now being worked 
out. 


A 3-year study of the cause and mechanism of 
failure of the enlarged heart, by Dr. Joseph T. 
Wearn, professor of medicine at the Western Re- 
serve University School of Medicine, will have 
support from the Fund. 


Another grant goes to the Harriet Lane Home 
of the Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine for a special study, under the Department of 
Pediatrics, of the relation of the endocrines to 
growth and development in children. The need for 
a base line defining normal endocrine function is 
pressing, since far-reaching inferences drawn from 
pathological conditions have not yet been ade- 
quately controlled by quantitative studies. The 
field is a difficult one, and the present project 
attacks the problem at a point where endocrine 
failure is conspicuously revealed, that is, in 
cases of arrested physical and mental growth. 


Folder on To help health officers, clinic 
syphilts heads, and health workers in the 
hag follow-up of syphilis cases, the 
Service United States Public Health Ser- 


vice has prepared a folder, "Syphilis; its cause, 
its spread. . . its cure" to be handed to patients 
on their first visit. This can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, at $1 per 100 copies; in 
smaller quantities, 5 cents each. 


RESEARCH 


NOTES 


National A National Health Conference has 
Health been called to meet in Washington, 
Conference 

called July 18-20, to consider the needs 


of the Nation in the fields of 
health and medical care. The announcement of 
the conference came from Josephine Roche, chair- 
man of the President's Interdepartmental Con- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activ- 
ities, which has been working on the subject for 
3 years. Representatives of the medical and other 
professional organizations interested in the pro- 
vision of medical services, and also of agricul- 
ture, Iabor, and other citizen groups, have been 
invited to attend. 


The Interdepartmental Committee has been as- 
sisted by a Technical Committee on Medical Care, 
which recently issued a report, "The Need for a 
National Health Program" (see The Child, February 
1938, pp- 176-177). The Technical Committee on 
Medical Care is composed of specialists represent- 
ing the United States Public Health Service, the 
Children's Bureau, and the Social Security Board. 


The Children's Bureau has for 
distribution a limited number 
of free copies of a new edi- 
tion of Infant Care (Publication No. 8, Washington, 
1938, 108 pp.). Since this bulletin was first pub- 
lished in 1914, more than 10,000,000 copies have 
been distributed. 


1938 revision 
of Infant Care 
available 


The present revision is the work of Dr. Ethel 
C. Dunham, Director of the Division of Research in 
Child Development of the Children's Bureau, and Dr. 
Marian M. Crane of that Division, with the assist- 
ance of the Bureau's advisory committee of pedi- 
atricians. A new feature in this edition is the 
more detailed description of the care of the pre- 
mature baby, giving directions for his care imme- 
diately after birth, for keeping him warm, for 
protecting him from infections, and for clothing, 
bathing, and feeding him. This section on the 
premature baby will be issued also as a separate 


booklet. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 
Nutritton Recent developments in nutrition work Nacional de Asistencia Infantil, was formed in the 
eh carried on by the Government of Uru- Federal capital with branches in other cities. Va- 
ugua 


guay are described in the report for 
1937 of the Director of the National Bureau of Nu- 
trition and Foods, who is also president of the 
national commission on nutrition in Uruguay. 


The Bureau has established a model popular 
restaurant as a demonstration of well-balanced 
meals; it watches over the quality of the food 
supply and works in other ways for the improve- 
ment of the national diet. Instruction in foods 
and nutrition is given in the Government school 
of health and social service and in the courses 
for social visitors maintained by the Division of 
Hygiene of the National Department of Public 
Health. Several studies have been made of ill- 
ness among school children attributable to faulty 
diet. The Bureau supervises the food service in 
institutions for children subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment. Lunches are served in the schools of 
the capital city and of some other cities. The 
principles of good nutrition are being taught to 


mothers at the child-health centers. (Boletin de 
la Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana, Washington, May 
1938.) 


Mexico Department 
of Soctal Aid to 
Children 


A Department of Social Aid 
to Children (Departamento de 
Asistencia Social Infantil), 
centralizing most of the Government child-welfare 
work, was established in 1937. For the purpose of 
helping the Department financially and with prac- 
tical work a private organization, La Asociacion 


PERIODICAL 


rious child-welfare agencies have been established 
through the combined efforts of the Department and 
the Association; mothers' clubs have also been 
formed in many parts of the country for teaching 
child care, personal hygiene, sewing, cooking, and 
arts and crafts. Up to May 1, 1938, 16 such clubs 
with a total membership of 4,800 were established 


in Mexico City alone. (Bureau correspondence with 
Dr. Enelda G. Fox, Department of Social Aid to 
Children, Mexico, D.F.) 


Child and The Health Code of Chile makes the Na- 
a oy tional Health Service responsible for 
in Chile the technical health supervision of 

all public and State-aided private 
institutions, the activities of which include ma- 


ternal and child-welfare work. The code states 
that "All women shall be entitled to the protec- 
tion and care of the State throughout the period 
of pregnancy, from conception onwards, and until 
6 months after confinement," and that the pro- 
tective action of the State shall include the 
health and social assistance of both mother and 
child. This care is to be provided free of charge 
to needy mothers through public-welfare and State 
organizations. 


Protection of the child's health is to con- 
tinue until the school-leaving age, and includes 
preventive medical care of school children and, in 


large centers, dental service. (League of Na- 
tions, C.Q.S./ P.&./ C.I./ 1, Legislative and Ad- 
ministrative Series No. 24, Geneva, 1937.) 


NOTES 


(Maternal, Infant, and Child Health) 


BOOK AND 
Seventeenth Hospital Service in the United 
presentation States, 1938 
of hospital ’ » reprinted from the 
statistics Journal of the American Medical 
reprinted 


Assoctation, March 26, 1938, is 
available trom the American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago (pp. 959 - 1050; 


price, 50 cents). This is the seventeenth annual 
presentation of hospital data by the Council of 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association, and gives the outstanding 


facts revealed by the annual census of hospitals 
for 1937. 
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Of the hospitals investigated registration 
was refused to 617 and granted to 6,128. Of the 
registered hospitals, 954 were approved for train- 
ing internes and residents. The number of patients 


admitted to registered hospitals in 1937 was 
9,221,517. 
fransactions of New The Transactions of 


Orleans meeting of the 
Southern Branch, American 
Public Health Association 


the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Southern 
Branch of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, held in New Orleans, 
November 30 and December 1, 1937, have been pub- 
lished by the association (50 West Fiftieth St., 
New York, 1938, 87 pp-). 


In his presidential address, Victor H. Bas- 
sett, M.D., gave a historical account of the elin- 
ination of tetanus neonatorum in the Savannah area 
through emphasis on cleanliness of midwives and on 
sterile procedures. He also described the reduc- 
tion in neonatal mortality rates and stillbirth 
rates, especially among Negroes, since the adop- 
tion of rules and regulations for midwives in 
1922. 


Other papers of especial interest in the 
field of child health include "Chemical Pro- 
phylaxis for Poliomyelitis," by Max M. Peet, M.D., 
and Dean H. Echols, M.D., and "Development of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Programs for Crippled Children," 
by Naomi Deutsch, R.N. 


e*oe¢e 8 8 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY GROWTH, by Arnold Gesell, 
Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., and Helen Thompson, Ph.D. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1938. 290 pp. Price, 
$4. 

This volume represents another contribution 
to knowledge of the nature of infant behavior by 
the director of the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment and the research associate in biometry at 
the clinic, the result of studies which have been 
in progress at the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment during the past 11 years. It will replace 
"The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
school Child," now out of print. 


in part the volume 


Like its predecessor, it deals with the "nor- 
mative and diagnostic aspects" of the psycnology 
of early growth, but it is limited to studies on 
infants from 4 to 56 weeks of age. In addition it 
includes a ¢onsideration of body growth and puts 
special emphasis on the "analytic and systematic" 


aspect of specific behavior items. 


In part 1 are given the methods and proce- 
of the 
including the procedure in taking bodily 


dures of the normative infants 
studied, 


measurements. 


survey 


In part 2 the physical and behavior norms are 
assembled according to the various behavior situ- 
ations at each age level. A summary for each age 


level is given. 
Part 3 discusses the research and clinical 


uses of the methods and of the maturity-level sum- 
maries, points. out the complexity of the task, and 


cautions that the "most fundamental diagnostic pro- 
cedures in the field of behavior can be undertaken 
with other forms of 


only ain close coordination 


clinical medicine." 


PSYCHOLOGIC CARE DURING INFANCY, by Ruth Morris 
Bakwin and Harry Bakwin. Journal of Pediatrics, 
vol. 12, no. 1 (January 1938), ppe 71-90. 

The authors' theme is that psychologic growth 
during infancy proceeds largely by a process of 
maturation and is dependent on innate psychologic 


drives more than on environment. Relevant data 


from the psychologic literature are introduced 
into the discussion, which covers primary emo- 
tional responses, learnability, eating (breast 


feeding, bottle feeding, use of a cup, and use of 
the spoon), prevention of anorexia, thumb sucking, 
Sleep, training for rectal and vesical control, 
discipline, speech, hand preference, intelligence 


testing, and parental attitudes. 


FREQUENT ILLNESS IN CHILDHOOD, PHYSICAL GROWTH, 
AND FINAL SIZE, by Martha Crumpton Hardy. 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology, vol. 
23, no. 3 (January-March 1938), pp. 241-260. 
For reprints communicate with author, Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago. 

Results of periodic examination of a group 
of boys and girls during 12 or 14 years of the 
late stages of physical growth (6 years to 21 
the Elizabeth McCormick 
this 


years), carried on by 


Memorial Fund of Chicago, are reported in 
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paper. The children in the group were from all 
economic levels, in regular attendance in the pub- 
lic schools, and, on the whole, were healthy chil- 


dren. 


The records showed that 13 percent of the 
children had a history of nine or more illnesses 
and 14 percent had three or fewer illnesses dur- 
ing infancy and childhood. Throughout the child- 
hood years, the children who frequently 
ill had a history of a greater variety of dis- 
eases and more frequent attacks than those used 
as a control. 


were 


Selected measurements revealed no 
evidence of any general relation of illness his- 
tory either to rate of growth during middle and 
late childhood or to size at maturity (19 years or 
later). 


IRVINGTON HOUSE, THE FIRST TEN YEARS; an analysis 
of the mortality records, 1920-30, by Robert 
H. Halsey, M.D. Publisher not given. January 
1938. 36 pp- 

The history of this home for cardiac children, 
in brief outline, forms the introduction to a sta- 
tistical analysis of its records. 
1920-30 there were admitted tocare 2,054 children, 
of whom 448 died. 


the disease at about 8 years of age. 


In the period 


Most of these had contracted 
There was no 
indication that earlier care, or care for a longer 
period, would have changed the outcome. The author 
emphasizes the need for more knowledge of preven- 


tive measures. 


HEART DISEASE IN CHILDHOOD, by T. Duckett Jones, 
M.D. American Journal of Public Health, vol. 
28, no. 5 (May 1938), pp. 637-643. 

The research director of the House of the 


Good Samaritan, Boston, points out that the eti- 


Ology of rheumatic fever 


(the common cause of 
heart disease in childhood) is unknown; that it is 
probable that the disease has never been repro- 
duced experimentally; and that no specific thera- 
peutic measures are available. He discusses the 
chronicity of rheumatic fever; recurrences of this 
disease; the importance of events which seem to 
influence its onset, such as operative procedures, 
accidents, severe sunburn, andextraction of teeth; 
and the evaluation of the presence or absence of 


active rheumatic fever. 


THE PUBLIC-HEALTH ASPECT OF HEART DISEASE IN 
CHILDHOOD, by Bernard Schlesinger, M.D. ° Lancet 
(London), vol. 234, nos. 11 and 12 (March 12 
and 19, 1938), pp. 593-599; 649-654. 

The scheme provided by the county council and 
the Board of Education in London for the care of 
juvenile rheumatic carditis is now estimated to 
cost more than £220,000 annually. In the Milroy 
lecture for 1938, delivered before the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, Dr. Schlesinger 
(physician to Children's Department, Royal Northern 
Hospital, and physician to out-patients, Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London) 
discussed the existing system, its shortcomings 
and possible improvement, and its value, to the 


community. 


During 10 years of experience in charge of a 
convalescent hospital in the country for children 
with heart disease, the author has been able to 
examine a large number of children and to follow 
the cases personally for varying periods of time. 
An analysis of 1,000 cases of juvenile rheumatism 
showed that 877 patients were still living at the 
time his results were tabulated. Most of these 
children were leading almost normal lives. Only 
60 were in poor health, and only 5 were in the 
hospital at the time of his latest investigation. 
Most of the 123 deaths had occurred within 2 years 
of the time of discharge. 


In discussing the details of treatment and 
aftercare of the rheumatic child and ways of im- 
proving and extending the service, Dr. Schlesinger 
commended the special-school system, and the plan 
of reporting to the London County Council unsatis- 
factory housing of children who are cardiac cases. 
In a comparative study of 90 rheumatic and 90 non- 
rheumatic children he found definite indication 
that insufficient means for comfortable living is 
an important predisposing factor in juvenile rheu- 
matisn. 


In the matter of employment, two recent leg- 
islative enactments have been helpful to cardiac 
cripples. An act that came into effect on April 4, 
1938, enables children leaving school and enter- 
ing employment to obtain medical benefit and the 
services of a doctor, pending their title at the 
age of 16 to full insurance under the National 
Health Insurance Act. Under the Factory Act of 
1937 there will now be facilities for reexamina- 
tion and determination of the effects of work on 
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SE IN an adolescent's health. In consequence the fac- THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF POLIOMYELITIS, by T. 
beng tory surgeons will no longer be faced with the page yore py Ps wing raabqgensin 
alternative of giving a certificate of fitness in -~ ae, ciaciein, - 7 pril, 1938) , 
a“ ane a doubtful case or of rejecting the child alto- iy distal, a Miele ties ls 
ieee. cles deals with 
are of 8 the diagnosis and treatment of poliomyelitis in 
ted to OF. DE EINEEY Ces ek Oe SERRE pee the acute stage; the second, with the convalescent 
Milroy duced by his extended study vindicates the meas- stage. 
1 Col- ures already in force and gives strong justifica- 
singer tion for their extension. HOSPITALS FOR RURAL COMMUNITIES. U.S. Department 
tila of Agriculture, Farmers Bulletin No. 1792. 
i Washington, 1937. 42 pp. For sale by the 
Spital ,; OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM AS A CAUSE OF BLINDNESS Superintendent of Documents; price, 5 cents. 
ondon) AMONG CHILDREN, by Edith C. Kerby, Statistician Facts about "hospitals for rural communities" 
omings for the National Society for the Prevention of are presented in this bulletin for ensitetenin 
eld Blindness. Outlook for the Blind, vol. 32, no. pny ’ 
2 (April 1938), pp. 48-50. nurses, hospital administrators, and others inter- 
For 30 years, through the cooperation of ested in providing better hospital facilities for 
e of a superintendents of schools for the blind, sta- rural sections. From a number of reliable sources 
ildren tistics have been compiled on ophthalmia neo- information has been gathered with regard to vari- 
le to natorum as a cause of blindness among the pupils ous aspects of the problem--the need for rural 
follow in Guay echeets. The figures for the limited hospitals, capital costs, operating costs, methods 
time. group of schools making such provision for eye of financing, costs of medical care for the rural 
mation examination that the records are statistically femily, and so forth. 
a significant show that blindness was caused by oph- The bulletin also includes information on ru- 
Weve thalmia neonatorum in the following percentages of ral hospitals that are being operated successfully 
Only the pupils admitted, by 5-year periods beginning in many sections of the country. There are floor 
n the in 1907: 22.8, 18.7, 16.6, 12.0, 8.4, 7.1. The plans for hospitals varying in size from 10 to 50 
Sen. percentage of children admitted during 1935-36 beds, and a number of photographs of rural hospi- 
— whose blindness resulted from this cause was 9.1. tals. 
As is pointed out in this bulletin, "A good 
‘ a RELATIONSHIP OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH TO THE sa ee a oes pi wie — 
GENERAL HEALTH PROGRAM, by Thomas Parran, M.D. , a ae Sr 
inger American Journal of Public Health, vol. 28, no. If it is well equipped and well organized it may 
. plan , 3 (March 1938), pp- 256-262. attract physicians to the country district where 
atis- The address of the Surgeon General, United it is located, and it also may be the means of en- 
ases. States Public Health Service, before the Chil- couraging the doctors in the locality to stay in 
non- dren's Bureau Conference on Better Care for Mothers country practice. It enables these country doc- 
ation and Babies, held in Washington, D.C., January 17, tors to see more patients and do better work. Its 
ng is 1938, is here printed in full. Dr. Parran con- laboratories and facilities can be usea for the 
rheu- sidered the maternal and child-health program in diagnosis and treatment of all the people. It may 
its relation to a comprehensive national preven- become the center of the entire county-health pro- 
leg- tive program of public health. gram." 
rdiac 
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nter- 
i the 
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Lonal The Children's Bureau does not distribute 
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SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


CURRENT STUDIES BY THE SOCIAL-SERVICE DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES CHILDREN'S BUREAU 


By Acnes K. HANNA, DIRECTOR 


The Social-Service Division undertakes re- 
search on problems affecting the social welfare 
of dependent, mentally deficient, and physically 
handicapped children andin the legislation enacted 
for the protection of these children. 


Paternity In response to requests for informa- 
laws tion on legislation relating to ille- 
gitimacy, an analysis of existing laws on estab- 
lishment of paternity and provisions for support 
of children born out of wedlock has been prepared. 
The report, which is in press, discusses the sig- 
nificant aspects of the laws and shows in chart 
form the characteristics of the laws of the States 
and Territories. 


The Uniform Illegitimacy Act drafted in 1922 
does not define any procedure applicable to cases 
in which the fatner is willing to acknowledge pa- 
ternity, yet a large percentage of paternity cases 
fall within this group and an officially approved 
acknowledgment of paternity entails liability for 
support. The Children's Bureau study shows that 
most of the legislation fails to meet the needs of 
present social-work practice in dealing with ille- 
gitimacy problems and that there is need for re- 
consideration of these laws by State groups. 


Adoption 


An analysis of adoption laws is partly 
laws 


compiled. In the publication that is 
in preparation special problems relating to adop- 
tion, such as legal safeguards of transfer of par- 
ental custody, will be presented as well as a sum- 
mary and chart of adoption laws. 


State supervision 
of care of 
children 


A study of State supervi- 
sion and licensing of or- 
ganizations and of family 
homes caring for children has been undertaken in 
order to make the experience of a few States in 
this field available to State departments of wel- 
fare engaged in developing programs of supervi- 
sion. 


Field work has been completed in six States: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, and North Carolina. About four more States 


will be visited. 
260 


Children born 
out of wedlock 
in Baltimore 


In order to determine whether 
regulations in regard to keep- 
ing infants born out of wedlock 
with their mothers interfere with a sound case- 
work approach to the problems of the mothers, a 
Study was made during 1937 in Baltimore, Md. 
Maryland is one of the three States having laws 
prohibiting the separation of a child under 6 
months of age from its mother except under spec- 
ified conditions. 


From the official records of the department 
of health, the courts, the State department of so- 
cial welfare, and all social agencies that might 
have cared for these children, schedules were pre- 
pared for approximately 1,000 children registered 
in Baltimore during 1935 as being born out of wed- 
lock. Records were obtained also for stillbirths 
registered as illegitimate. 
being analyzed. 


The records are now 


Soctal services 
for unmarried 
mothers 


In order to ascertain the ser- 
vices available to the unmarried 
mother and her child in repre- 
sentative cities, a study was made during 1936 and 
1937 in five cities ranging in population from 
400,000 to 900,000: Buffalo and Milwaukee, located 
in States that have legislation authorizing public 
services for the unmarried mother and her child, 
and Baltimore, Washington, D.C., and St. Louis, 
where there is no special legislation. In these 
cities during 1935, 3,059 children, of whom i,201 
were white children, were born out of wedlock. 


The data obtained in this study, a report of 
which is in preparation, indicate the need for 
making social services more generally available to 
the mothers of these children, who are faced with 
many social, personal, and economic problems in 
planning for the care of their children. 


Adoption 


Work has been continued on the analysis 
practices 


of scheaules obtained from records of 
adoption investigations in nine States in which 
the State department of welfare had been author- 
ized to make investigations in adoption cases. 
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The findings in this study indicate the need for 
State departments to undertake a broad program of 
interpretation of the needs of’ the child placed 
for adoption. 

Because of the need for material that would 
assist prospective parents in understanding the 
significance of adoption, a pamphlet on this sub- 
ject has been prepared for general distribution. 


Community supervi- 
ston of mentally 
deficient children 


A recent preliminary in- 
quiry as to the extent to 
social 
services have been made available to children 
handicapped by mental defect indicates the need 
for further study of resources for care of these 
children. The gathering of more material on the 
subject is being planned. 


which community 


_Z> 


LEGISLATIVE 


District of An act to create a juvenile court 


psn for the District of Columbia (H.R. 
uvenile- 
court act 4276) was signed by the President 


on June 1, 1938. This law provides 
for the modernization of juvenile-court procedure 
in the District of Columbia and follows closely 
the provisions of the Standard Juvenile-Court Act. 


Federal juvenile- A Federal juvenile-delinquency 
delinquency bill 411, recommended by the Attor- 
ney General, was introduced in Congress in May. 
This bill (S. 4090) applies to persons 17 years of 
age or under who commit Federal offenses not pun- 
ishable by death or life imprisonment. The purpose 
is to do away with long jail detention, to make 
possible prompt and private hearings, and to broad- 
en the possibilities for disposition and treatment. 


Under this bill the Attorney General may di- 
rect, with the consent of the juvenile, the insti- 
tution of proceedings on a charge of juvenile de- 
linquency, rather than for a substantive offense. 
Proceedings on a charge of juvenile delinquency 
may be initiated by the filing of an information, 
instead of grand-jury indictment. Hearings shall 
be without a jury and may be held at any time and 
in chambers. The Attorney General is authorized 
to provide for the detention of juveniles in a ju- 
venile home or other suitable place. A juvenile 
"found guilty" of juvenile delinquency may be 
placed on probation or committed to the custody of 
the Attorney General, who may designate a public 
or private agency for his custody, care, subsist- 
ence, education, and training. 

The bill was passed without amendment by the 
Senate on June 7, 1938, and by the House on June 10. 


NOTES 
Juvenile "In view of the crucial importance 
pa oy of juvenile delinquency in the Fed- 
Probation" eral system of justice, and _ the 


early prospect of significant leg- 
islative developments in this field," the April 
1938 issue of Federal Probation (vol. 2, no. 2, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington) emphasizes 
the problem of the youthful offender. The leading 
article, "Minimum Standards for United States Pro- 
bation Service," is by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 


Hon. James V. Bennett, Director, Bureau of 
Prisons, points out the need for revising exist- 
ing machinery for handling juvenile Federal of- 
fenders in an article entitled "Redesigning Feder- 
al Juvenile Procedure." In "The Juvenile Offender 
Program--Next Steps," Carl B. Hyatt outlines the 
policies developed by the Department of Justice for 
the care of the juvenile offender, leading up to 
the introduction of new legislation. (See note on 
Federal juvenile-—delinquency bill. 


Other articles having to do with juvenile 
delinquents include the following: "Resources for 
Child-Welfare Service Under the Social Security 
Act," by Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the United 
States Children's Bureau; "Held Pending Disposi- 
tion," by Marjorie Bell, Assistant Director, Na- 
tional Probation Association; "The Use of Boarding- 
Home Care as a Method of Treatment for Juvenile 
Delinquents," by Elsa Castendyck, Director, Delin- 
quency Division, United States Children's Bureau; 
and "Juvenile Delinquency Among Indians," by Jo- 
seph C. McCaskill, Assistant Director of Education, 
United States Office of Indian Affairs. 
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BOOK AND 


PERIODICAL 


NOTES 


(Socially Handicapped Children) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAI, CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, 1937. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1938. 699 pp. 

"Public assistance--whither bound?" the title 
of the presidential address by Edith Abbott, 
is the theme which runs through this volume. Al- 
though the present importance of this theme has 
made necessary the exclusion of valuable material 
on specialized fields of social work, the follow- 
ing papers on child care have been included: Case 
Work With Boys in a Training School, by Herbert 
D. Williams; The Growth of Child-Welfare Services 
in Rural Areas, by Mildred Arnold; Case Work in 
Protective Agencies, by E. Marguerite Gane; The 
Federal Government and Desirable Standards of 
State and Local Administration, by Katharine F. 
Lenroot; Cooperation or Obstruction in Determining 
Fields of Activity, by H. Ida Curry; Medical Care 
for Crippled Children, by Dr. R.C. Hood; Mental- 
Health Needs in Children's Institutions, by Sybil 
Foster; The Evaluation of a Child's Progress in an 
Institution, by Helen A. Day. 


OUR RACIAL AND NATIONAL MINORITIES; their history, 
contributions, and present problems, edited by 
Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., and Joseph Slabey 
Roucek, Ph.D. Prentice-Hall, New York. 1937. 
877 pp- 

The significance of the problem of racial 
minorities in the United States is presented and 
general factual information summarized in part 1 
of this substantial volume. Part 2 contains a 
chapter on each of these minority groups, written 
by persons selected as authorities in the field-- 
in most cases by one who is a leader in his own 
minority group. 


Part 3 deals with specific sociological prob- 
lems, such as the incidence of delinquency among 
the children of immigrants. On this subject, 
Frederic M. Thrasher (chapter 22, "Are Our Crim- 
inals Foreigners?") presents evidence to show that 
the high delinquency rates in urban immigrant 
areas revealed by various studies exist "not be- 
cause these young people are the children of immi- 
grants but because for them the immigrant social 
controls have weakened and they have become disor- 
ganized by contacts with the vice and crime which 
flourish in the blighted areas of American cities 


« « « « Since about two-thirds of the parents of 
delinquent boys in American industrial cities are 
peasants from rural areas and villages in Europe, 
it is not strange that they do not know how to 
manage their children in such a totally new and 
different environment." Professor Thrasher finds 
the solution in more intelligent and more compre- 
hensive social planning to curtail the evil influ- 
ences which play upon the children in these dis- 
organized areas and to open up to them more ade- 
quate cultural opportunities. 


In part 4 the authors propound the develop- 
ment of "cultural pluralism" (the acceptance of 
the best from all the minority groups) as the gen- 
eral solution for the problems of minority racial 
groups in this country. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHFUL HOUSING; preliminary 
report by the Committee on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing, American Public Health Association. Amer- 
tcan Journal of Public Health, vol. 28, no. 3 
(March 1938), pp- 351-372. 

The American Public Health Association has 
published the preliminary report of the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing, of which Dr. C.-E.A. 
Winslow is chairman, in order to make it available 
for study. 


Thirty basic principles are discussed, grouped 
under four heads: Fundamental physiological needs; 
fundamental psychological needs; protection against 
contagion; and protection against accidents. Under 
each of these basic principles, specific require- 
ments are stated and methods of attainment sug- 
gested. Certain subjects are pointed out on which 
further study is being made. 


TRENDS IN RELIEF EXPENDITURES, 1910-1935, by Anne 
E. Geddes. Works Progress Administration, Re- 
search Monograph X. Washington, 1937- 117 pp- 

This monograph presents the findings in a 
comprehensive review of long-time trends in ex- 
penditure for various types of public and private 


relief. Part I contains a summary of the data 


available in various studies covering all or part 
of the period 1910-35. Part II contains a detailed 
analysis of monthly and annual trends in sta- 
tistics on public outdoor relief and wage assist- 
ance available on a Nation-wide basis, 1933-35. 
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GENERAL CHILD WELFARE 


NEWS AND 


How to make The National Society for the 
the Fourth Prevent on of Blindness advo- 
of July 


safe cates more widespread adoption 

of the idea of community cel- 

ebrations which include expert supervision of 

pyrotechnic exhibitions on the Fourth of July, and 
offers the following suggestions to parents: 

(1) Use no fireworks and make it impossible 


for your children to use fireworks before or after 
the Fourth of July. 


(2) If you do use fireworks on the Fourth of 
July, donot permit little children to handle them. 
There is no such thing as safe fireworks for little 
children. Deaths have been caused by so-called 
harmless sparklers and by other apparently "harm- 
less" fireworks. 

The "First Annual Summary of Fourth of July 
Injuries," has been reprinted from the Journal of 
the American Medical Assoctation (November 27, 
1937, pp- 1806-1808) and copyrighted by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. It states that 20 deaths 
were reported as the result of the celebration of 
the Fourth of July with fireworks or firearms in 
1937. Most of the victims were children. The to- 
tal number of injuries recorded was 7,205. 


"Soctal Work 
on the 
Firing Line” 


The anniversary number of the 
Survey Midmonthly, May 1938, 
groups together under the gen- 
eral heading of Social work on the Firing Line, 
articles on the history, development, and probable 
future of social work from the point of view of 
Paul Kellogg, William Haber, Charles F. Ernst, 
Thomas D. Eliot, Helen Hall, David C. Adie, Ewan 
Clague, Gertrude Sturges, M.D., Helen Cody Baker, 
Gertrude Springer, Sidney Hollander, and Margaret 
Farlow. 


A chronological list of events on the "social 
front" during the past 25 years begins with the 
first public conference on mental hygiene and the 
consideration of "mothers' pension" bills in 15 
State legislatures and concludes, at the end of 
1937, with the Social Security Act in operation 
under all titles. 


READING 


NOTES 
"The Child A motion picture showing projects 
Explores Hts of the Brooklyn Children's Museum 
World” 


has been prepared to show how any 
community may create a children's museum to help 
its children in healthy self-expression and char- 
acter development. "The Child Explores His World" 
is a silent film that can be shown in about half 
It is distributed by the Divigion of 
Visual Experiment, Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
St., New York, and is suitable for clubs, schools, 
museums, churches, civic organizations, teacher- 
training classes, and parent-teacher associations. 
This 2-reel, 16-millimeter film can be purchased . 
for $50 or rented at $3 per showing plus trans- 
portation; phonograph records with cues for use 
can be rented for $1.50 additional. 


an hour. 


President of Rock- 
efeller Foundation 
reviews work of 

foundation in 1937 


"The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; areview for 1937," 
by Raymond B. Fosdick, 
President of the Founda- 
tion (New York, 1938, 62 pp-), contains a state- 
ment of the general principles for philanthropic 
giving developed by John Davison Rockefeller. At 
the time of his death in May 1937, Mr. Rockefeller, 
then in his ninety-eighth year, had given a total 
of some $530,000,000 for philanthropic purposes. 
Mr. Rockefeller believed in leaving his gifts free 
from restrictions that might hamper their future 
usefulness and did not believe in attempting to 
maintain foundations in perpetuity. The four 
funds established by him (The Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial) have expended a to- 
tal of $645,000,000 in 88 countries. 


In accordance with this policy, two Rocke- 
feller boards have already terminated their ac- 
tivities: The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
in 1929 and the International Education Board 
(established by Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.) in 1937. 
The General Education Board is now approaching 
liquidation, the review states, and "how long the 
Rockefeller Foundation may continue depends upon 
the opportunities for expenditure which lie ahead." 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


Assoctated Country 
Women of the World 
publish proceedings 
of Washington 


Proceedings of the Third 
Triennial 
the 


Conference of 


Associated Country 


conference Women of the World, held 
at Washington, May 31 to 
June 11, 1936, have been published as Department of 


State Publication 1092, Conference Series 34 (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1937, 


309 pp-, price (paper) 50 cents). 


The introduction contains a historical ac- 
the 


an account of the organization and program 


count of the 
World, 
of the conference, and lists of officers, constit- 


Associated Country Women of 


uent organizations, and delegates to the confer- 


ence. Minutes of discussion groups include dis- 
cussion of health services in rural areas, organi- 
zations for rural young people, and rural unemploy- 
from 


ment and readjustment. Reports are given 


constituent organizations in the United States, 
England, Es- 
Nether- 


South 


Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, 


New Zealand, 


Denmark, 


tonia, Germany, Ireland, Kenya, 


lands, Nyasaland, Scotland, 


Africa, and Switzerland. 


RICH LAND--POOR PEOPLE, by Max R. White, Douglas 
Ensminger, and Cecil L. Gregory. Farm Security 
Administration, Region III, Research Report No. 
1. Indianapolis, January 1938. 62 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Conditions of the 
lowlands of southeastern Missouri, 
is of moderate to high productivity, 
the growing of a wide variety of crops, and where 
the rainfall well - distributed 
throughout the year are considered in this study. 


the 
where the soil 


farm population in 


adapted to 
is generous and 


The level of living of the sharecroppers and farm 
laborers who make up the majority of the popula- 
tion is described in terms of low income, poor 
housing, lack of property, inadequate diet, poor 
health, excessive mobility, and the need for pub- 


lic relief. 


Child-health 


Missouri are summarized as follows: 


conditions in this part of 


The high death rate for children under 2 
years of age from diarrhea and enteritis is dis- 
tinct testimony to the low living standards and 
lack of knowledge of child care. If the morbidity 


rate for children were available it would further 
magnify the problem. 


During the hot summer months 


intestinal disturbances are chronic. 
opinion of the more illiterate 
diarrhea is caused by hot weather and cannot be 
avoided. Little concern is given to appropriate 
summer diets. Hot breads, fried foods, and over- 
cooked vegetables are as commom in summer as in 
winter. Foods are generally exposed to flies, 
and refrigeration is usually lacking. In Pemiscot, 
Dunklin, and New Madrid Counties, where share- 
cropping and day labor are more commonly used in 
cotton production, the death rate is persistently 
higher than in the other counties in the area. The 
high mortality rate from diarrhea and enteritis 
for the population over 2 years indicated that 
the disease is not confined entirely to children. 


The general 
mothers is that 


The infant mortality rate is higher in every 
one of these counties than the State average, and 
is more than twice as high in some of the counties. 
Again, generally low living standards and the ig- 
norance and poverty which are associated with de- 
grading social conditions are the apparent causes. 


STEP BY STEP IN SEX EDUCATION, by Edith Hale Swift, 
M.D. Macmillan Co., New York. 1938. 207 pp- 
$2. 


The form of informal dialogues among mother, 
father, daughter, and son, has been chosen by the 
author in order to demonstrate the practicability 
of making sex education a natural part of family 


living. A distinctive feature of the book is the 


Progressive character of the conversations, which 
illustrate approaches and subject matter suitable 
for children of all ages from 2 years to 20. 


IT'S TIME TO PLAN FOR OUTDOOR PLAY, by Marian 
Holbrook. Safety Education, vol. 17, no. 8 
(April 1938, section one), pp. 199-201, 208. 


Progress in providing more parks and play- 
grounds for New York City's congested areas is 


described in this article, which also gives sug- 


gestions for safety measures on playgrounds. 


BE YOUR AGE, by Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. Stack- 


pole Sons, New York, 1938. 251 pp. $2. 

This book assumes that the reader "has prop- 
erly grown up to the age of 16, and now wants to 
know where to go from there." Chapter by chapter 
it takes the adolescent through the development of 
adult attitudes ‘of self control, poise, 
sibility, and so forth, that should be attained 
with each additional year of Maturity. 
vice on 
included. 


respon- 


Some ad- 


the approach to occupational life is 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Safety- Research fellowships and graduate 
education courses in safety education have 
fellowships : : 

at New York been established for the academic 
University year 1938-39 by New York Univer- 


sity in cooperation with the ha- 
tional Conservation Bureau. 

The staff of the safety-education center will 
be headed by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, and 
by Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, professor of education at 
New York University, Consultant. Contemplated 
courses include: Materials and methods of teach- 
ing safety education in elementary, secondary, and 
vocational schools; safety in athletics and recre- 
ation; and essentials of industrial-accident pre- 
vention. 


A maximum of 18 research fellowships in safe- 
ty education are offered, with stipends ranging 
from $400 to $1,200. Fellows must be graduates of 
accredited colleges or universities and candidates 
for a higher degree, and will be expected to give 
full time to study and research, including a cer- 
tain amount of field work in various cities. Ap- 
plications from teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators in public schools and teacher-education 
institutions are especially desired. Applications 
should be submitted to the Safety Education Fellow- 
ship Committee, Division of General Education, New 


York University, 20 Washington Square North, New 


York, not later than July 15, 1938. (New York Unt- 
versity announcement, May 18.) 


Award for In connection with a Better Par- 
po a of enthood Week luncheon held May 4, 
parents 1938, in New York under the aus- 


pices of the Parents' Magazine, 
awards were made for the best books of the year 
for parents. 

The medal was awarded to Susan Isaacs, D.Sc., 
of the Department of Education of the London 
School of Economics, for her book, "The Nursery 
Years," an American edition of which was published 
by the Vanguard Press in 1937. The first edition 
appeared in England in 1929. 


Honorable mention was given to Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher for "Fables for Parents"; to James S. 
Plant, M.D., for "Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern" (see review in The Child, September 1937, 
p- 54); to Harold Anderson, Ph.D., for "Children 
in the Family"; to Josette Frank for "What Books 
for Children"; and to the American Association for 
Childhood Education for "Childhood" (see review in 
The Child, August 1937, p- 44). 
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The Fair Labor-Standards Act of 1938 passed both Houses of Congress on June 1/4. 
The child-labor provisions of the act are to be administered by the Children's 
An article regarding these provisions will appear in the July issue 








CONFERENCE 


June 26- National Association for the Advance- 
July 3 ment of Colored People. National con- 
ference, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 28- American Home Economics Association. 
July 1 Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Information: A.H.E.A., Washington, 

D.C. 


CALENDAR 


Territorial Conference of Social Work. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


National Medical Association. 
ton, Va. 


Seventh International Management Con- 
gress. Washington, D.C. Congress 
headquarters: Room 1201, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


July 13-16 
Aug. 15-19 Hamp- 


Sept. 19-23 
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